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pane 2 | EN LROTZKY, 
THE PEOPLES COMMISSARY FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
IN THE RUSSIAN BOLSHEVIST GOVERNMENT. - 


(Photo International Film Service.) 

















































































EON TROTZKY, whose portrait appears 
if yon the first page of this issue, is at the 
moment the most discussed man in the 
world. As the People’s Commissary for For- 
eign Affairs in the Bolshevist Government, 
which came into power in Russia early in 
November, he has, according to reliable 
observers, produced more open disagreement 
in Germany than any other diplomat during 
the war. He has also caused the allied 
Governments the greatest anxieties because 


of his separate peace negotiations with * 


the Central Powers. Like Karl Marx, the 
founder of scientific socialism, whose earnest 
disciple he is, Trotzky is of Jewish birth, and 
one of the very few Jews who have been 
prominent since the revolutionary days of 
last March. He was born in Russia about 42 
years ago, and has been a Socialist leader 
ever since he was a young man. He is highly 
educated, a linguist, a scholar, and a writer 
of brilliance and insight. Temperamentally, 
he is an idealist, and so uncompromising in 
his principles that he has suffered hardships 
of all kinds rather than make concessions 
to expediency. He is a member of the 
Russian Social Democratic Labor Party, 
which, at its convention in 1903, was split on 
a question of party organization. Two fac- 
tions within the party came into existence— 
the Bolsheviki, who were in the majority at 
the convention and gained their point, and 
the Mensheviki, who, while in a minority at 
the convention, had the larger number of. fol- 





A scene outside the Winter Palace, Petrograd, at the time when the present Bolshevist Government 
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A Flashlight on Some 


he adopted the extreme _ internationalist 
standpoint, and made common cause with the 
anti-war Socialists who held the now historic 
conferences at Zimmerwald and Kienthal in 
Switzerland. As a fiery apostle of the new 
internationalism which was born at these con- 
ferences, preaching revolution and attacking 
all imperialist and bourgeois governments, 
Trotzky became an outcast wherever he went, 
and when finally the Spanish Government, 
afraid of his activities among Spanish work- 
men, ordered his expulsion, he came to the 
United States with his wife and two children, 
arriving in New York toward the end of 1916. 
Here his international reputation gained him 
a cordial reception by American Socialists, 
but he soon came into collision with several 
of the most important leaders who could not 
accept his extreme international and revolu- 
tionary program. For a time he wrote 
articles for the Jewish Daily Forward, and 
later joined the editorial staff of Novy Mir, 
the Russian Socialist daily published in New 
York City. He also eked out a livelihood by 
lecturing. Although he was earning very 
little, the stories of the poverty in which he 
lived in a Bronx apartment .-have been some- 
what overcolored. When America broke off 
diplomatic relations with Germany and began 
to drift into war, Trotzky strenuously advo- 
cated the adoption of an anti-war policy by 
the American Socialist Party, and it is certain 
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came into power. The crowd of soldiers and workers on the left is listening to a speech by Lenine. 
The banner above the entrance of the Palace is inscribed ‘‘Long Live the International.” 





lowers in the party itself. The terms Bolshe- 
viki and Mensheviki originally meant nothing 
more than adherents to the majority and to 
the minority factions, but have since been 
used to distinguish the radical and the mod- 
erate wings of the party. When the split 
came Trotzky joined neither faction, but 
headed a small group of “pacifiers,” who held 
that there was no need for the split -and that 
party unity was far more important than a 
difference on a question of organization, 
namely, the method of controlling the party’s 
press organs. Although Trotzky’s group of 
“pacifiers” were not very influential, his 
great intellectual capacity and devotion to the 
cause of socialism gave him a unique position 
in the Social Democratic Labor Party, and 
when the revolution of 1905 came he was 
first Vice Chairman and subsequently Chair- 
man of the Petrograd Workmen’s Council. 
The revolution failed, and Trotzky, like other 
Socialists, had to go into exile. During these 
years he lived in various parts of Europe and 
gained that wonderful knowledge of interna- 
tional affairs that has made him a leading 
diplomat today. Then came the outbreak of 
war in 1914, and at this point Trotzky broke 
with the great majority of Socialists in all 
countries who supported their respective 
Governments.. As a revolutionary Marxist 


? 


that he would have come into collision with 
the authorities when the United States de- 
clared war. But a couple.of weeks before 
the war came to America the Russian revo- 
lution began, and Trotzky immediately set 
off to join his Russian comrades in destroy- 
ing the old order. He left New York on a 
steamer which had to put into Halifax, where 
the British authorities, informed about his 
revolutionary ideas, arrested him and placed 
him in the enemy aliens’ interment camp. An 
amusing and characteristic story is told of 
Trotzky’s imprisonment. In the same camp 
were German officers and reservists and 
other Germans loyal to the aims of the fa- 
therland. Trotzky, who speaks German fluent- 
ly, at once set to work to convert these Ger- 
mans to his revolutionary ideas; but his 
criticisms of the Kaiser and the German au- 
tocracy were so bitter that his fellow-pris- 
oners petitioned the authorities to have Trotz- 
ky removed to another place of imprison- 
ment. Trotzky’s internment was resented by 
the Russian Socialists, and finally Milukoff, 
then Foreign .Minister, was compelled to 
make representations to the British Govern- 
ment, with the result that Trotzky was lib- 
erated and permitted to return to Russia. 
When the Kerensky government was over- 
thrown on Nov. 7, 1917, he became Foreign 
Minister, or, as the Bolsheviki describe him, 
People’s Commissary for Foreign Affairs. 
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Aspects of the War 
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A Group of Typ 


ical Cossacks. 


HE warrior Centaurs of Europe, the Cos- 
sacks. or “kazaks,”’ were for centuries the 
mainstay and the terror of the Russian 
Empire. To-day they are regarded as the 

most powerful force able to combat the revolu- 
tionary forces, and yet in their origin they were 
themselves revolutionaries. Far back in the 
thirteenth century the invasions of the Tartar 
hordes caused thousands of men to take flight 
into more peaceful regions. These men, Rus- 
sians, Turks, Mongols and allied races, some 
peace-loving, many robbers and pirates, banded 
together for self-protection against the enemy. 
They were known as ‘“kazaks,” that is, free- 
booters or rovers. Gradually, definite groups 
shaped themselves. In South Russia, (known as 
the Ukraine,) a Cossack tribe of great power 
grew up toward the end of the sixteenth century. 
Headed for a time by Stephen Bathory, then 
King of Poland, they revolted in the seventeenth 
century against their Ataman, or chief, Chmiel- 
nicki. In the next century they accepted the 
romantic figure, Mazeppa, for leader; then they 
allied themselves against Peter the Great in 
favor of Charles XII. of Sweden. The. great 
Russian Emperor finally subdyed and degraded 
them at the battle of Poltava in 1709. A simi- 
larly insurgent history is that of the Don 
Cossacks, at present much in the limelight of 
publicity, because of the activities of their 
Hetman, Kaledine. These Cossacks, probably 
the most powerful of all the “eleven armies,” 
had been for generations a terror to all civil and 
military authority. Incredibly daring, reckless 
and irresponsible, they also were in time sub- 
jugated and impressed into Imperial service, as 
a consequence of supporting the pretended 
Peter III., an adventurer called Pougatcheff, 
against the armies of Catherine the Second. The 
first bands, the Ukrainian or Zaporog Cossacks, 
the heroes of Gogol’s magnificent short epic, 
“Taras Bulba,” located themselves on islands 
of the Dnieper River. Despisers of women, all 
members of that sex were rigorously excluded 
from the camps. Admission to their number was 
gained only after passing the most severe 
physical and religious tests. As the Czars, first 
at Moscow, later at St. Petersburg, gained the 
upper hand with these irregulars, improvements 
were instituted in their organization. Large 
grants of land, tax exempt, were turned over to 


‘them; the primary administrative unit, the 


stanitsa, was made self-governing; later, they 
were represented in the person of the War 
Minister at the Imperial court. In return for 
these and numerous other. privileges, the men 
were obliged to render military service for 
twenty years, of which twelve were to be in 
active service, the remainder in reserve. Natural- 
ly, this regime left but little time for the cultiva- 
tion of peaceful pursuits, so that many of the 
industrial and commercial opportunities to be 
found on their lands were leased to outsiders. 
There are eleven great divisions of Cossacks, 
known as voiskos. These are situated along the 
various frontiers of the empire. Each voisko 
has its hetman, its village assembly, its stanitsa, 
its schools and churches. The male children are 
taken at an early age to be trained for war— 
and not until their death are Cossacks exempt. 
In the present state of Russia,-Napoleon Bona- 
parte's remark is not without meaning: “In a 


century Europe will be either Republican or 
Cossack.” 
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A Machine Gun Section of the New American 
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BEHIND A ROUGHLY IMPROVISED BARRICADE, MEN OF THE NEW AMERICAN ARMY AT CAMP DIX, N. J., LEARNING 
HOW TO REPEL AN ASSAULT WITH MACHINE GUNS. 7 


(Times Photo Service.) E 
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(Times Photo Service.) 
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Training Camps in Northern and Tropic Climes 


ABOVE-- 
UNITED 
STATES 

MARINES 
IN TRAINING 
NEAR SAN 
JUAN, CUBA, 
PRACTICING 
WITH 
LEWIS GUNS. 


(Photo Western 
Newspaper Union.) 
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AT RIGHT— 
TRAINING AT 
THE PRE- 
SIDIO, SAN 
FRANCISCO. 
THE MEN 
ARE LEARN- 
ING © GALIS- 
THENIC 
DRILL. 


(Photo 
Paul Thompson,) 


AT. LEFT— 
ONE .OF THE 
SIXTEEN ... 
LIBERTY . 
THEATRES | 
Af) THE * 
DIFFERENT 
NATIONAL 
CAMPS. 
IT CAN SEAT 
$,000 MEN. 
SPECIAL 
ARRANGE- 
MENTS HAVE 
‘BEEN MADE 
’ FOR REGULAR 
a Soe eT a COMEDY AND 
sf RRS VA UDE VILLE . 
ee ene eee : COMPANIES | 
ee ee ee TO GIVE 
PERFORM. 
ANCES.- 


(Photo Underwood 
@ Underwood.) 
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Goethals Takes Hold of the Huge Work 




















TYPICAL ARMY WAGON WITH CAV- 
ALRY ESCORT ON THE MOVE. 











RANSPORTATION of all kinds, 
for the movement of both troops 
and supplies, is one of the chief 

functions of the Quartermaster Corps 
of the Army, which is administered by 
the Quartermaster General. The 
present incumbent of this office is 
Major General Henry G. Sharpe, but 
in the recent organization of the War 
Department he has been relieved of 


his administrative duties on his ap- . 


pointment to the new War Council, 
which is now the supreme directing. 
body of the Army. Major General 
George W. Goethals, the man who 
built the Panama Canal, has been re- 
called to active service and given the 
position of Acting Quartermaster 
General, thereby replacing Sharpe in 

























MAJOR GENERAL GEORGE W. 
GOETHALS. DIRECTOROF WAR DE. 
PARTMENT TRANSPORTATION. 











(@ Underwood € Underwood.) 








_ the administrative work of the corps. 


Goethals has been given the addition- 
al position of Director of War De- 
partment Transportation and Stor- 
age, with far-reaching powers to co- 
ordinate all army requirements in re- 
gard to transportation and authority 
to deal directly with the Director 
General of Railroads, the Shipping 
Board, and other agencies. The 
various means which have been em- 
ployed for transportation in the 
present war, the thrilling and curious 
episodes which have taken place, and 
the enormous problems overcome will 
make not the least fascinating chap- 
ter when the full history of the war 
comes to be written. Wagons drawn 
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THE KIND OF TRANSPORTATION PERSHING HAD ON HIS EXPEDITION TO MEXICO. 


(@ Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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the Army’s Transportation Service 
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by horses, pack horses. mules, sledges; 
dogs, camels, and all kinds of motor 
vehicles have been and are being used 
to move troops and supplies to ports 
of embarkation or to the fighting 
fronts. In the first weeks of the war 
the British Army gathered up all the 
motor omnibuses it could get from 
the streets of London and used them 
: hel Yo d to rush reinforcements to the western 

ree was Vecul eee tt front. Joffre — his Kring soe 

SN 7 : army corps quickly enough to save 

A SPTE Te eee ever RN ee aes Paris by utilizing taxicabs. At least 
one big reputation has been made by 
success in transportation, namely, 
that of Sir Eric Geddes who was 
picked by Kitchener for this work and 
exhibited such capacity as to gain 
him finally the position of First Lord > 
of the Admiralty. In America trans- 
portation has been assigned to Gen- 
eral Goethals, who is rded on all 
hands as one of the nation’s greatest 
organizers. The vital importance of 
transportation is so obvious that it 


























ABOVE — A 
NEW YORK 
FERRY BOAT 
CONVEYING 
AMERICAN 
TROOPS TO 
THE TRANS- 
PORT WHICH 
TOOK THEM 
ACROSS THE 
ATLANTIC 
TO FRANCE. 


(@ International 


Film Service.) 














AT LEFT — 
AUTO. 
FRUCK 
TRANSPOR- 
TATION AS 
AN AID TO 
THE RAIL- 
ROADS. SUP- | 
PLIES ARE 
TAKEN 
FROM. THE 
DEPOT TO A 
CAMP BY 
ARMY AUTO- 
TRUCKS. 


{Photo Underwood 
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SOME OF THE FAMOUS ARMY MULES, WHICH PROVIDE A PROLIFIC SUBJECT FOR HUMORISTS, BUT WHICH ARE EXTREMELY 


> 


RELIABLE 


AND STURDY PACK CARRIERS. 


(@ Underwood 42 Underwood.) 
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ABOVE — AMERICAN ARMY 
TRANSPORTS LEAVING AN 
AMERICAN PORT WITH 
TROOPS FOR FRANCE, WHITH- 
ER THEY ARE CONVOYED BY 
A NAVAL SQUADRON TO 
WARD OFF SUBMARINE AT- 
TACKS. 


(Central News Photo Service.) 


























UNITED STATES MARINES 
GOING ON BOARD A PASSEN- 
GER SHIP, ALL THE SPARE 
ACCOMMODATIONS OF 
WHICH HAVE BEEN EN- 
GAGED BY THE WAR DE- 
PARTMENT TO SUPPLEMENT 
THOSE PROVIDED BY TROOP- 


SHIPS. 
(Central News Photo Service.) 
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AN ARMY TRAIN OF THIRTY MOTOR TRUCKS FOR PERSHING’S ARMY ON THE WAY TO AN ATLANTIC SEAPORT, WHERE THEY 
WILL BE LOADED ON* TRANSPORTS FOR SHIPMENT TO EUROPE. 


(Central News Photo Service.) 
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QUOUS 


hardly need: explanation. In war- 
fare everything depends upon rapidity 
of movement, to a given spot. Men, 
munitions, food. and the thousand 
and one things an army requires must 
be rushed at a moment’s notice to the 
most unexpected places. The in- 
ability to get sufficient coal supplies 
in the Eastern States is a good object 
lesson to the civilian who has lately 
been shivering in a cold apartment. 
Imagine, therefore, the position of 
troops in the trenches if left unpro- 
vided with enough ammunition or 
food. The problem Goethals has to 
deal with is confined to the United 
States—the moving of troops and sup- 
Plies to cantonments and camps and 
to seaports and getting them on ships 
for conveyance to France. On the 
other side General Pershing has his 
own transportation officers to deal 
with the difficulties which crop up all 
the way from the seaport. which is 
the American Army base, to the 
sector where our men are preparing 
for active service. 


AUTOMOBILE’ CHASSIS 
AWAITING SHIPMENT TO 

THE AMERICAN ARMY IN 
FRA NCE. (Q Western Newspaper Union.) 


ABOVE A PACK TRAIN 
AT ONE OF THE ARMY 
CANTONMENTS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


(@ International Film Service.) 





AT LEFT- A TRACTOR 
USUALLY USED TO 
HAUL BIG.GUNS HELP- 
"ING AN OVFRLOADED 
MOTOR TRUCK. 


(© Western Newspaper Union.) 
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America’s Insular Possessions an Example of Colonial 
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HAWAI/AN INFANTRY. 


(Photo Press Illustrating Service.) 


‘WO recent news items draw at- 
tention to the growing impor- 
tance of the American insular 

possessions in the Pacific. The first 
was the receipt by the Secretary 
of the Navy from Admiral Knight, 
commanding the Asiatic Fleet, of a 
radio message which announced the 
successful completion of the chain of 


MAP SHOWING 


high power stations whose construc- 
tion was authorized by the act of 
Aug. 22, 1912. The stations com- 
rising this. chain are Arlington, 
Darien, San Diego, Pearl Harbor, 
Honolulu, and Cavite. Darien was 
completed about two years ago, San 
Diego in March, 1917, Pearl Harbor 
in October, and Cavite in December. 
The other news item was to the effect 
that 27,000 Filipinos belonging to the 


AMERICA’S INSULAR 


Philippine National Guard and Scouts 
were expected to be mustered into 


POSSESSIONS IN THE 





York Times, “was pursuant to the 
best national policy. Hawaii, Samoa, 


“< 








the United States Army. In the ap- 
proaching readjustment of interna- 
tional questions, that of the Pacific, 


although it has not been given much’ 


prominence in recent discussions, will 
also have to be considered. “The 
acquisition of the islands of the 
Pacific now under American do- 


Guam, and the Philippines are not 
only important points of call, but 
important protected refuges for Amer- 
ican .shipping in the Pacific: The 
retention by America of these islands 
does not violate the principle of ‘Asia 
for the Asiatics.’ None of them was 
acquired* from an Asiatic Power. 
America is a co-owner of the shores 


minion,” says a writer in The New 
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+ MAYON VOLCANO, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 8 274 FEET HIGH, THE MOST PERFECT CONE IN THE WORLD 


(Photo by Courtesy of 


Bureau of Insular Affairs.) 
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PACIFIC. INSET: DETAILED MAP OF PHILIPPINE ARCHIPELAGO. 
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of the Pacific, and one of the largest. 
In the distant future its commerce on 
the Pacific will far surpass in im- 
portance to America that of the 
Atlantic side. The future of American 
commerce forbids America to neglect 
or to abandon its rightfully acquired 
island possessions in the Pacific. 
Every acquisition of outlying lands has 
had direct reference to the proper 
sphere of American influence and to 


the immediate interests of its domestic 
territories. Had the Philippines been 
owned by China or Japan, America 
would not have acquired them. They 
were ceded to America by a European 
Power in deference to the superior 
interests of America in the trade of 
the Pacific. The islands are rightfully 
American, and they are a tremendous 
and natural auxiliary to the long 
future of the rich trade between Asia 


A U. §. SAMOAN MARINE. 


— (@ Brown 4 Dawson.) 


and America.” The whole of the 
Philippine Archipelago is now under 
civil government by the act of Aug. 
29, 1916, which provided for an 
autonomous system. The President 
appoints the Governor-General, the 
Vice-Governor, who is also Secretary 
of Education, the Auditor, and the 
Deputy Auditor. 
the five other executive departments 
are Filipinos. Both the Senate and 


The secretaries of : 


House of Representatives are elec- 
tive. The Hawaiian Islands and Porto 
Rico, the most important of the other 
American colonies, also have repre- 
sentative government, thus providing 
in advance of the peace settlement an 
illustration of President Wilson’s prin- 
ciple that in the adjustment of all 
colonial claims the peoples concerned 
should have equal weight with th 

interest of the Government. 
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r RICE FIELDS CULTIVATED BY IGOROTS, FORMERLY HEAD-HUNTING SAVAGES, IN THE PHILIPPINES. > 


(Photo by Courtesy of Bureau of Insular Affairs.) 
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ONE OF THE NATIVE QUARTERS OF MANILA, THE CAPI- 
TAL OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, SHOWING THE IM- 
PROVEMENTS WHICH HAVE BEEN EFFECTED BY THE 


A REMARKABLE PIECE OF ROAD-BUILDING IN THE 
PHILIPPINES, SHOWING A LIME MORTAR WALL RESTING | TERRACES 
ON A CONCRETE BEAM. 


WHICH HAVE RPEEN CONSTRUCTED FOR THE 
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¢| AMERICAN ADMINISTRATION. A BETTER SANITARY 
SYSTEM IS ONE OF THE CHIEF BENEFITS WHICH HAVE 
¢| BEEN CONFERRED UPON THE FILIPINOS. 
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| MONUMENT IN MEMORY OF LEGASPI, WHO FOUNDED 
D FOR THE GROWING OF RICE IN THE MOUNTAIN PROVINCE. MANILA IN 1571, AND URDANETCE. 


-?@- All Photographs on These Two Pages by Courtesy of the Bureau of Insular 
5 Aftnirn, War Department, Washington. 
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At. Right—ONE 
RESULT OF 
AMERICAN 


ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN 
T HE PHILIP- 
PINES HAS 
BEEN THE IN- 
TRODUCTION 
OF MODERN 
AGRI.CUL- 
TURAL MA- 
CHINERY. 
HERE WE SEE 
A PLOW BE- 
ING HAULED 
BY AN OIL 
DRIVEN 
TRACTOR ON 
A SUGAR 
PLANTATION 
IN LAGUNA 
PROVINCE. 


(Photo Bureau of 
Insular Affairs.) 
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At Left—A 
NATIVE CART 
USED IN AL- 
BOY, THE 
GREAT HEMP- 
GROWING 
PROVINCE OF 
THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 


(Photo Bureau of 
Insular Affairs.) 














Below—YOUNG 
MEN OF HON- 
OLULU REGIS- 
TERING FOR 
MILITARY 
SERVICE UN- 
DER THE SE- 
LECTIVE 
DRAFT LAW. 
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A bove—GEN- 
ERAL VIEW 
OFHONOLULU 
ANDITS HAR- 
BOR. HONO- 
LULU IS THE 
LEADING 
CITY OF THE 
HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS AND 
ONE OF THE 
BUSIEST 
PORTS IN THE 
PACIFIC. 


(Central News 
Photo Service.) 























At Left—A FA- 
VORITE PROM- 
ENADE AT 
MANILA, THE 
CAPITAL . OF 
THE PHILIP- 
PINE ISL- 
ANDS. THE 
POPULATION 
OF THE CITY 
. IS ABOUT 287,- 
000 


(Photo Bureau of 
Insylar Affairs.) 
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ANOTHER SIGN OF PROGRESS IN THE PHILIPPINE. ISLANDS. ON THE OTHER HAND, AMONG THE LESS CIVILIZED 
AUTOMOBILES AND MOTOR TRUCKS ARE BECOMING . NATIVES, THERE ‘MAY STILL BE SEEN SUCH PRIMI- 
RELATIVELY AS NUMEROUS AS IN THE <>: TIVE MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION AS 

UNITED STATES ITSELF. . SHOWN IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH. 


(Photo Bureau of Instlar Affairs.) (Photo Bureau of Insufa Affairs.) 
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The Ceaseless Activity of the British in France 


IRISH TROOPS RESTING ON CAPTURED GROUND. AFTER THE RECENT OFFENSIVE IN FRANCE, 
(British Official Photogrenh, from Underwood & Underwood.) 


A BIG GERMAN GUN CAPTURED DURING THE CAMBRAI OFFENSIVE. IT WAS CONCEALED BY THE HOUSE WHICH WAS SPE- 
v CIALLY BUILT FOR THE PURPOSE. y 


(British Official Photograph, from Undertoood € Underwood.\ 
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Effects of Shell Fire on the French and British Fronts 








ON A RAILWAY IN “NO MAN’S LAND” IN FRONT OF THE BRITISH LINES ON THE WESTERN FRONT AFTER BEING SHELLED 


BY GERMAN ARTILLERY. 


(British Official Photograph from Underwood & Underwood.) 
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ns Be ake 
A SHELTER ON THE FRENCH FRONT AFTER IT WAS HIT BY A SHELL FROM ONE OF THE GERMAN BIG GUNS. 
+ (@ Kadel € Herbert.) + 
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With the Italians on the Piave Front 














ds AN ITALIAN MACHINE GUN SECTION AT WORK IN THE TRENCHES ON THE PIAVE RIVER FRONT. 
; (@ Kadel & Herbert.) 














REINFORCEMENTS OF ITALIAN TROOPS ARRIVING NEAR THF PIAVE FRONT. 


4 (Photo from Gilliams: Service.) 
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A Flashlight on Some Aspects of the War 
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p 
SIR ERIC GEDDES, SIR ROSSLYN 
FIRST LORD OF WEMYSS, FIRST 
‘ THE-ADMIRALTY. SEA LORD. 


—tt¢Prese lus: (Central News Photo.) 


stitutions, as well as one of the most 

important departments of the British 
Government, is the Admiralty Board, or as 
it is commonly called, the Admiralty, though 
the shorter name is also used to designate 
the handsome building in Whitehall, London; 
which houses the offices of the board. 
The Admiralty Board, which has just been 
reorganized, is divided into three depart- 
ments: to direct naval operations in home 
waters, operations overseas, and operations 
for trade protection. The history of the 
Admiralty is the history of the rise of British 
sea power. As a definitely organized depart- 
ment of the Government it may be said to 
date from 1406. At least, in that year King 
Henry IV. created the office of Lord High 
Admiral of England. Until the reign of 
Henry VIII. practically all the administrative 
affairs of the navy were conducted by the 
individual holding that office, but in that 
reign naval control and management were re- 


Or of the most venerated of British in- 


organized and an Admiralty Board was insti-. 


tuted to serve as an advisory council to the 
Lord High Admiral. In 1832 Sir James 
Graham, as First Lord of the Admiralty, 
established the Admiralty on its modern 
basis. As the department grew in importance 


as a military arm, it gradually lost some of | - 


its privileges and most of its original judicial 
functions, which were transferred to other 
courts. The office of Lord High Admiral has 
been in commission continuously since 1709, 
except for about sixteen months in 1827 and 
1828, when it was held by the Duke of Clar- 
ence, who afterward became William IV. The 
Lords Commissioners, as they are called, con- 
stituting the Admiralty Board, were formerly 
seven in number, but latterly have numbered 
six. Their deliberations are presided over by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, who is 
always a member of the Cabinet, and neces- 
sarily resigns when the Government does. 
This obligation. does not lie upon the other 
Lords Commissioners, who are naval officers 
and known as Sea Lords. In addition to the 
First Lord, the First Sea Lord, and other Sea 
Lords, there are two Civil Lords, who are 
political chiefs and have general control and 
management of naval estimates, finance, 
political affairs, appointments, and major 
promotions. The First Sea Lord, the position 
to which Vice Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss 
has just been appointed as successor to 
Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, is responsible for 
the distributition, mobilization and fitness of 
the fleet, naval discipline, commigsioning of 
ships, sailing orders, and the management of 
the naval reserve. The other Sea Lords as- 
sist him in his work and are also responsible 
for discipline, the appointment of junior offi- 
cers, the building and repair of vessels, and 
their provisioning and coaling. The Admiralty 
Building,which has been occupied by the board 
since 1725, was built-by Thomas Ripley three 
years earlier. Various wings and blocks have 
been added to form the present impdsing 
structure. The latest addition, facing St. 
James’s Park, is equipped with wireless. ap- 
paratus, by means of which warships at sea 
can communicate directly with headquarters. 


HEN the Plattsburg Training Camp 
was completed, or nearly so, some- 
body realized that the town in North- 

ern New York from which that camp takes 
its name could provide practically no accom- 
tmodations for mothers, wives, or sisters of 


. camps. 


soldiers who might wish to visit them or to 
attend them if they were sick. The Young 
Women’s Christian Association was appealed 
to to build a “hostess house,” which it did. 
Soon there began to be heard a cry from other 
camps in various parts of the country—a cry 
for some sort of housing not alone for women 
visitors, but also for women workers in the 
camps, laundresses, telephone operators, and 
whatnot. The Government sounded various 
well established women’s organizations as to 
their ability to provide such housing. The 
Y. W. C. A. was the only association of 
women which had the organization and the 
machinery to undertake the task. When the 
Government’s request had been seconded by 
the Federal Commission on Training Camp 
Activities, the Y. W. C. A. set to work with a 
will and arranged for the immediate con- 
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VOSTER USED IN THE Y. W.C. A. WAR- 
_ TIME WORK CAMPAICEN. 


struction of fifty-five hostess houses at the 
Thirty-three of those houses, each 
costing from $5,000 to $26,000, are now 
open, and twenty-five others are nearing 
completion. All this wartime emergency work 
costs money—avast amount of money. So the 
War Work Council of the National Board, Y. 
W. C. A., has undertaken to raise the sum of 
$5,000,000 to cover the estimated expenses 
from June, 1917, to June, 1918, by means of 
an intensive campaign. The campaign was 
greatly aided by a poster showing the head 
of an American girl, designed and presented 
to the organization by the Polish-American 
artist, Wratislaw T. Benda. 











CLARA ZFETKIN. 
GERMAN ANTI-WAR LEADER. 
(Press Tlustrated Service.) 
MONG the small bands'of German revolu- 
A tionary Socialists who are uncompromis- 
ingly opposed to the Government’s war 
policy is Clara Zetkin, editor of Die 
Gleichheit, the official weekly of the Socialist 
women of Germany.. How seriously the Germap 
Government regards her activities was shown 
when she was arrested at Stuttgart in connection 
with a determined attempt to stamp out the 
agitation of the independent Socialists in favor - 
of peace. She was convicted on a charge of 
circulating thousands of copies of an anti-war 
manifesto issued by the International Conference 
of Socialist Women which was held in Vienna. 
After her home and the office of Die Gleichheit 
had been ransacked by the police, Frau Zetkin 
was taken to Karlsruhe and kept in prison there, 
but was later released. She has since been a 
strong partisan of the anti-Kaiser minority of 
the German Socialist Party, and largely re- 
sponsible in stirring up the women of Germany 
to demand peace. As a leader in the German 
Women’s Trade Union Leagues she helped to 
bring about a definite cleavage between the 
women of the working and the middle classes. 
This cleavage has been regarded as a source of 
great strength to the German Socialist Party, 
although it split the Feminist movement. The 
men of the Socialist Party rallied to the women’s 
cause in return for their support. Clara Zetkin 
is one of the idols of the German working women 
and her opposition to the war has therefore had 
much to do with creating discontent and causing 
the Government to think of . She was 
born at Wiederau, Saxony, on July 5, 1857; and 
her first important work on economic and social 


questions was published when she was 32 years 
oP ate 
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GERMAN PRISONERS IN THE UNITED STATES WHO ARE BEING TREATED IN AC- 
-CORDANCE WITH THE TREATY OF 1828. 


(Presa Illustrated Service.\ 


N 1828 a treaty was signed between the 
United States and the Kingdom of Prussia 
providing that if war should arise between 
the two nations, the subjects of either in 

the country of the other should be treated 
humanely and that merchants should be allowed 
to remain nine months to collect their debts and 
settle their affairs before departing freely. The 
iod of nine months has now elapsed, and it 

is stated by the Government that the United 
States has scrupulously observed the treaty with 
respect to the departure of aliens. Germany, so 
far as is known, has also observed the rules 
enerally, but has not permitted Americans to 
Fake away more than “i,000 marks in money. 


C0074 


The United States Government also means to 
adhere to the article of the treaty which pro- 
vides that prisoners of war shall not be sent 
‘fnto distant and inclement countries” or 
crowded “into close and noxious places,” or 
‘‘confined in dungeons, prison ships, nor prisons, 
nor be put into irons nor bound, nor otherwise 
restrained in the use of their limbs.” In short, 
America recognizes, in the words of the treaty 
itself, “‘that the state of war is precisely that for 
which they (the articles of the treaty) are pro- 
vided, and during which they are as sacredly 
observed as the most acknowledged articles in 
the law of nature and nations.” on 
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America’s 


New 








Defenders 


At left—-A member of the United 
States Coast Guard is here shown on 
duty. In January, 1915, an act of 
Congress consolidated the Revenue 
Cutter Service and the Life Saving 
Service of the Treasury Department 
into the United States Coast Guard, 
designating it as part of the armed 
forces of the Government, and dir- 
ecting the President to place it under 
control of the Secretary of the Navy in 
time of war or national emergency. Its 
organization, equipment and training 
as far as practicable, conform to those 
of the Navy standards. For the edu- 
cation of officers there is a Coast 
Guard Academy at New London, 
Connecticut. The duties of the Coast 
Guard are varied and numerous, in- 
cluding the enforcement of naviga- 
tion laws, the protection of the cus- 
toms revenue, and the rendering of 
assistance to vessels in distress. 


(@ Undermvod & Underwood.) 


Below United States 
troops ejuipped with the 
latest kind of life-saving suit 
for use when passing through 
the submarine danger zone 
when crossing to France. 
The suits will each support at 
least five or six persons in the 
water, and can be put on in 
less than a minute. One of 
their best features is that they 
keep the: men wearing them 
in the water both dry and 
warm, and sosafeguard 
against death from exposure 
in the water, which can hap- 
pen to the best swimmers if 
too long in the winter seas. 


{© International Film Service. } 
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